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TO 
Mr. BARON GARROW, 


A GENTLE REMONSTRANCE 
WITH HIS LORDSHIP. 


London, 23 May, 1820, 
My Lorp, 

I mean to remonstrate with 
you on the subject of what you 
said against my Register, during 
the late trials of Mr. Tuis- 
TLEWOop ‘and his companions, 
at the Old Bailey. The Re- 
porter states, that you asked a 
witness, whose name was 
Cuampers, and who has said, 
that he had been tempted by 


Edwards to take a part in the 


conspiracy, and that he had re- 
sisted the temptation; the Re- 
porter states, that you asked 
this worthy man, “ what ooks 
he generally read,’’ to which he 
answered, that “he read no 
“books, except the Bible and 
“ Cobbett’s Register ;’’ and that 
you then observed to him, “ that 
“he could not read a worse book 
“than Cobbett’s Register ;”’ on 
which the honest fellow re- 
joined: “1 think, my lord, ] 
“cannot read a better ; for, by 








‘ following Cobbett’s advice, 1 
“have kept out of many hob- 
“ bles and squabbles.”’ It is said, 
that, upon* this, there was a 
loud laugh in the Court. Who 
was the object of the laughter, 
I cannot say; but, I am quite 
satisfied, that it. was not I nor 
my Register. 

' Now, my lord, without get- 
ting into a passion, let us inquire 
a little into this transaction. I 
am not aware, that your Office 
gave you any right to use it as 
a means of speaking in this way 
of my book. When Mr. Tuis- 
TLEWOOD was speaking of the 
conduct. of Edwards, the Chief 
Justice stopped him, and said 
that he had no right to deScant 
upon the conduct of persons, 
who were not before the Court. 
Now, then, was J, or was my 
Register, before the Court? 
Not in any respect whatever. ‘If 
it had happened to come out, that 
Chambers had drunk a pot of beer 
atone of Calvert’s houses, would 
it have been right to tell him, 
that he could not drink worse 


Tbeer than Calvert’s? — Yet, -I 
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difference in the two éases. In 
a place that I know of, but 
whichI will not name, it has 
long been the practice to ca- 
lumniate,even by name, indi- 
viduals, who cannot be present 
to answer to the calumnies. 
Vhe. “ learned friends” at the 
Bar, who soon take a hint of 
this sort, have long been in the 
habit of following the manly 
example. But, let us hope, that 
the contagion will not reach the 
Bench ; for, if it do, there is an 
-end to all security for character. 
However, my lord, I do not 
say this in the way of com- 
plaint ; for, the result, in conse- 
quence. of honest CHAMBERS’s 
‘manly rejoinder, was advanta- 
geous to me and my Register. 
Nor am I angry with you; be- 
cause | know, that your con- 
demnation of my .poor httle 
book proceeded from hearsay. 
I know you have not read it; 
‘because, if yeu had, I am sure 
syourwould not have condemned 
it. You have, like many others, 
refrained from reading it for two 
reasons; first, because you 
would not, by ‘purchasing it, 
encourage the author to pro- 


‘eeed ; and second, because you} 


would not read dsagreéable 
truths. As to the first reason, 


jconvinced you, that it was im- 
possible for your not purchasing 
to have any effect; and, as to 
the second, it was pure weak- 
ness, @ weakness inseparable, 
perhaps, from human nature, but 
certainly a weakness. I do not 
say, that it isa thing to be very 
severely censured ; for, which of 
us has not, many times, crammed 





into our pocket, unopened, a 
letter, when it was suspected 
to contain disagreeable intelli- 
gence? I have done this very 
often; but, that was when I was 
much younger than I am now. 
In thus acting, you have, how- 
ever, only done as the far great- 
er part of the “ High-Blooded”’ 
people have done. And, the 
consequences are, that, while 
the despised <‘ Lower-Orders” 
have been gaining real political 
knowledge, have been acquiring 
a thorough understanding of 
causes and effects in political 
science, the High-Blooded, who 
suck in their ideas from the 
muddy anid polluted pools of the 
daily and monthly and quarter- 
ly press, have remained in their 
original ignorance, and have 
now been stricken with amaze- 
ment by the arrival of events, 
which, had they duly read my 
little ‘book, they would have 





“@ little reflection. might have 


naturally expected, or rather, 
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which they would have taken|this Act; while he, and every 


care to prevent. 


one else says, that to go on in 


That you, my lord Judge, | he present way is impossible. 


may, if you be so disposed, pro- 


Now, my lord Judge, why 


fit from the reading of a part,| not be good-tempered with me ? 
at least, of that little Book,| Pray be good-tempered, while 


which you so severely condemn- 


i beg of you to read this letter 


ed, 1 subjoin to this Letter, a|to Mr. Trerney. Never was 


reprint of a letter, addressed to 
Mra. TIERNEY, written in Long 
Island on the llth of July, 
1818, and published in England 


there a better humoured man, 
than I am myself. And, why 
should you be so cross with me 
and with my little book? Why 


inthe month of September of| should you scold me, who never 


that same year. At that time, 
}had just received the news of 
the renewal of the Bank-Pro- 
tecting Act, passed in May of 
that year. Mr. Trerney, during 
the debate on the Act, had 
said, that he thought, that, by 
taking proper steps, the Bank 
might become able to pay in 
cash. J was sure she never 


said an ill-natured word about 
you in all my life ¢ 

Pray, then, my lord Judge, 
read this letter to Mr. TrERNEY. 
Honest Cnampers read it, I 
will warrant him, in Septem- 
ber, 1818; and, therefore, he 
would very well know what 
would be the effect of Mr. 
Peet’s Act. He would laugh, 


could, without a reduction of} while sitting on his Bench, with 


the interest of the Debt, or, 
without producing general ruin 
and starvation. And, the object 
of my Letter to him, was, to 
prove this proposition of mine 
to be true. Since that, the 
parliament, by Mr. Peex’s Act, 
has made an attempt to do what 
Mr. TixrRNEY said could be 
done; and what I proved could 
not be done. And, Mr. BARING 
now tells the parliament, that he 


his lap-stone on his knees, read- 
ing the fine speeches of Mr. 
Peet and Lord GRENVILLE, 
and while he was reading the 
eloquent edlogies on the dead 
lawyer, Horner, who had pro- 
posed to make the Bank pay in 
cash five years before! Now, 
why should not you understand 


‘this matter as well as my pupil, 


CuHamBers? And this might 
have been thé case, if you had, 





nieans to propose the repeal of 


like him, read the Letter to Mr, 
Kk 2 > 
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TIERNEY, which went through 
two editions, though it was 
only a weekly ‘Two-penny 
Trash, 

I shall now suppese, that you 
have read this Letter to Tierney, 
which conveys more knowledge,, 
as to this interesting matter, 
than all the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, with their Audem 
Smeth for their guide, ever 
possessed. These men are of 
that school of philosophy, the 
depth ef which consists in its 
darkness; but. their philosophy 
is of -prevalent fashion; and, 
though it has already ruined 
and starved thousands upon 
thousands, tts work, if it be not 
speedily abandoned, is not yet 
half done. 

You see, then, how right my 
litle Book was. You: see how 
plainly it foretells what will 
happen, if the. parliament at- 
tempt to make the Bank pay in 
cash. And yet, the Parliament 
did, with this prophesy befere 
them, make that attempt by 
Mr. Peer’s Act. Bat, I do 
them wrong; they had not the 
prophesy before them. They, 
like you, thought it the worst 
book that they could read ; and: 
so they tumbled, like blind 
buzzards, into the brake, and 
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the bushes and brambles. Oh, 
that they had read my little 
Book! what a deal of trouble, 
what a waste of inquiry, of ink 
and of paper, it would have 
saved! And what ruin and 
Starvation it ought to have pre- 
vented! This little Book con- 
tained, not a prophesy ajter the 
event; but before the event. 
And, in such prophesies, there 
is some merit. CHAMBERS was 
right, as to my advice tending 
to keep people out of hobbles 
and squabbles. What hobbles, 
what squabbles, it would have 
prevented, if it had been follow- 
ed only in this one case! 
Having now, I hope, recon- 
ciled you to my little book, 


|I will proceed to address 


you upon subjects which are 
now become extremely inte- 
resting, and which daily be- 
come more and more worthy of 
attention; and, before I have 
done, I hope to make you say 
with honest Chambers, “ ! 
think I cannot read a@ belier 
book.” 

A!l the alleged causes of the 
misery appear now to be ex- 
ploded. At first, it was a sud- 
den transition from war - 
peace, that had done the mis- 
chief. ‘Then it was a super 
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food and too few mouths. Next 
it was a surplus population : too 
many mouths and too little 


food. Next it was the use of 


machinery and of draught 
horses. And, all along, a want 
of employment has been a 
symptom of the malady. The 
remedies have been, an expedt- 
tion to the North Pole; a €orn 
Bill, to lessen the quantity of 
food, and a promotion of emr- 
gration to lessen the number of 
mouths. And, to remedy the 
want of employment, projects 
of spinning-whecls and spade- 
husbandry, and for digging 
holes one day and filling them 
up the next. 

All these notions are now 
taking their leave of us, like the 
top, the whistle, and the rattle, 
when the age of puberty ap- 
proaches; and, if they remain 
at all, it is only in the minds of 
half-ideots. Something a little 
more like the offspring of sane 
minds is now come. The 
weight of the presént blows 
seems to have stunned us into 
an approach towards sense. All, 
indeed, complain. The land 
sends forth its uncouth com- 
plainants, who howl like the 
winter blast through the forest. 
The Manufacturers come clack- 


ofmachines and spinning-wheeis 
were marching down to Si, 
Stephen’s. In the petitions cf 
the Merchants we tiiiuk we 
hear the rumbling of unladen 
drays, and the echo of empty 
warehouses. While the Shap- 
Owners come roaring and fowm- 
ing and raging lke the angry 
billows. All complain, All are 
in distress. All call upon the 
parliament to do somcthing for 
them. But no set says precisely 
what.. Each one petitions for 
relicf at the expenee of ‘one, or 
two, or all three of the other.. 
The parliament is the object of 
the supplications of all; and the 
parliament says that it-can re- 
‘lieve none. 

However, amidst all this 
confusion and uproar and in- 
consistency and nonsense, sound 
principles, now and. then, like 
the English sun in April, peep 
out fora moment. Every one 
now begins to say, that the 
great weight of the taxts is the 
cause of the evil: Some, more 
bold than the general mass, go 
a step farther, and say, that 
the Debt is thie great cause of 
the taxes.. And, now and then 
one jumps out and exclaims, 
reduce the interest of the debt ; 
but, seeing the cry of National 
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he suddenly draws back, and 
sits trembling like a id 
behind a sack when a cat comes | 
into the granary. Some are | 
hardy enough to talk of Re-| 
form; but pussy has them in 
her claws in a twinkling ; and, | 
if they escape with life out of | 
those claws and jaws they are | 
fortunate indeed ! 

It is an approach towards 
sense, however, to ascribe the 
distress to the taxes. This was 
stoutly denied for a long while; 
and CASTLEREAGH, only in the 
last session of the last parlia- 
ment, said, that the Radicals 
(who feel the misery most 
acutely) would not be at all 
relieved, ifthe Debt were anni- 
hilated, and the taxes, of 
course, greatly reduced. But 
this obvious fact, a faet demon- 
sirated by me so many, many 
times, is, at last, acknowledged 
by every man who has any pre- 
tension to the poasession of one 
grain of common sense. This 
we may call fact the first. 

Fact the second is, that the 
means of raising taxes have di- 
minished, and are daily grow- 
ing less: and .less. ‘This is 
shown in the relative amount 
of the revenue; and, I have 
long ago proved that it must be 





the case. All parties now agree 
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in this. Many assert it, and 
more deny it. While Mr. Bar- 
ING treats us to the curious cir- 
cumstance, that there are bills, 
or promissory notes, or drafts, 
on our Treasury, circulating all 
over the Continent! 

if, then, we are got to the 
end of the sources of taxation, 
and, if the taxes are the cause 
of our evils, what is to be done} 
Why, lessen the taxes, to be 
And how is this to be 
In order to an- 


sure. 
accomplished ? 
swer this question, we must see 
clearly what it is that the taxes 
are wanted for. For the inte- 
rest of the Debt ; for the Army ; 
for the King and his Royal Fa- 
mily; for the Salaries, Sine- 
cures, Pensions and Grants.— 
Now, my Lord Judge, can any 
of these be lessened? If they 
cannot, we may keep ow 
breath to cool our porridge ; 
for, if these cannot be lessened, 
the taxes cannot be lessened ; 
and, of course, the evils must 
remain ; or, rather, they must 
go on increasing ; for this is in 
their very nature. 

If I ask the Fundholder if we 
ean reduce the interest of the 
Debt, he. calls me a swindler 
and aJl sorts of vile names. i 
then, turning to the Solaier, 
ask if we can reduce his Pay; 
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but he, curling up his musta- 
chios, and not deigning to open 
his lips, gives me a look that 
swears, and I slink away. Il 
next look towards the Civil 
List, but the ery of disloyalty 
abashes me in a moment. At 
last, mustering up all my scat- 
tered courage, I humbly sue for 
areduction of the long train of 
Placemen and Pensioners ;. but, 
the very first that hears the 
sound of my voice, begins to 
cry Radical, and to baw! for a 
police-officer, and 1 scamper off 
for fear of being laid by the 
heels, 

What, then, are we to do, my 
good Lord Judge?. If no class 
will give up any thing; and 
even if the proposing of such a 
thing is to endanger a man’s 
limb or life, what are we to do? 
Why, unquestionably, to go on 
in our present way ; and this Mr. 
BarninG says, is tinposstble ; 
and when he says this, no man, 
noteven the Chancellor ofthe 
Exchequer, ventures to say a 


wordin the way of eontradiction. | 


So that the result seems plainly 
to be this: that we ean netwther 
mend our state, nor go on as we 
cre; or, nn other werds, that 
the whole thing must go to 
preces!” A very pretty result 
of a twenty-two years “ just 





‘* and necessary war for our sal- 
‘ vation.”” .A very neat effect 
of “ a constitution that is the 
“ envy of surrounding nations, 
“and the admiration of the 
“world.” A very happy illus- 


tration of “ indemnity for the, 


‘past and security for the fu- 


”? 


“ture.” And a.most striking 
proof of the justice of those who 
so loudly sing the praises of 
“the Pilot that weather’d the 


b 


‘‘ storm,’’ whose debts the Par- 
liament made us pay, and a mo- 
nument to commemorate the 
public services of whom was 
erected at the public expence! 

Heigh! let us take breath, 
my Lord Judge. Let us rest a 
little, till we get coal; for these 
are not times to yield ourselves 
up to the heat of description. } 
am of opinion that we cau 
mend qur state; but I am also 
of opinion, that it is not to be 
done by any means that I dare 
describe upon paper. I. will, 
therefore, -confine myself to a 
few remarks upon the pyejects 
of others. 

These projects are manifold, 
Mr. Heathfield and Mr. Gon- 
FREY Hig6ins: are for dividing 
the land, aud giving a part to 
the Fundholders ; and Mr. Hice 
GINS wishes, moreover, to have 
the Crown-livings sold! Geodt 
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This. is very good! But, it is!holders, I can see no reason 


going much farther than any 
Radical ever went. I know not 
whether Mr. Hiecins means to 
make the Fundholders, or ra- 
ther a part of them, parsons ; 
or to give them the right of 
presenting the parsons. If they 
had this right, there is little 
doubt but they would turn it to 
account. They would be very 
vigilant. But then the howling 
farmerae would, I am afraid, 
howl still louder than they do 
now ; and it is certain-that the 
Ministers would lose the conve- 
nient and appropriate means of 
rewarding such parsons as Mr. 
Hay, who may be deemed the 
pink of all clerical magistrates, 
and whose health, the CourrER 
tells us, the Yeomanry Cavalry 
of Manchester drank with nine 
times nine cheers ! 

It is very clear to me, that 
these schemes would put the 
Fundholders in possession of all 
the Lords’ estates; yet, the 
schemes are very popular, espe- 
cially upon ’Change and in 
Lombard Street. There are 
people, who exclaim: “ What !. 
“ Give up the parks to the 
‘‘ Fundholders!” Why not, if 
the law calls for it? If the 
owners of the parks owe the 





worth of them to the Fund- 


why they should not be given 
up. It is, of course, clearly un- 
derstood, that we all mean, that 
the land is not to be touched, 
if the debt can be paid without 
it; but, we all say, that the 
Fundholders ought to be honestly 
paid ; that this “ mighty em- 
“ pire,” as Lord CasTLEREAGH 
calls it, ought not to commit a 
breach of national faith. 

A great deal has been said, 
in a tone of sad lamentation, 


‘about the sweeping away of the 


ancient families. Poh! We are 
all ancient alike. We all, as you 
know well, sprang from Adam 
and Eve. It is very strange, 


that, while, in every other part 


of the world, this attachment to 
antiquity of birth is becoming 
an object of contempt and ridi- 
cule, it is cherished in England 
with a sort of revived infatua- 
tion. Just as if a people, the 
whole of whom can read, and 
who have been witnesses of the 
American, French, and Spanish 
revolutions, were to be brought 
back to the ideas of the days of 
the Curfew! Yet, attempts at 
this are continually made ; and 
the sickly taste of affecting . 
descent from the. Conquest ® 
daily gaining ground. We have 
Hulton of Hulton ; Traffard 
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Traffard ; Antrobus of Antro-| Broker, gave us ai account of 


bus ; Brougham of Brougham ; 
and we shall, I dare say, have, 
by-and-by, Canning of Canning, 
Baring of Baring, Ricardo of 
Ricardo. Next there will be a 
change of the of into ade; and 
then we shall be told, that they 
all “ came tn with the Con- 
“ querort.”’ 

The Fundholders will have 
families, Vl warrant them. 
They have a great taste, in ge- 
neral, for family memorials. 
They soon get coats of arms ; 
and they seem te have an in- 
stinct that leads them to the 
possession of ancient seats. The 
Manchester Gentry have lately 
presented Owen, the Pawn- 
Broker, who took the oath of 
alarm, on the 16th of August, 
with a peece of plate; in honour 
of his conduct ; and (pray mark 
it!) this piece of plate is to 
“ descend as an heir-loom in his 
“family ’’ I like this exceed- 
ingly: the Pawn-Broker’s hetr- 
loom is a very good elucidation 
of the worth of family-distinc- 
tions. I should, if I lived in the 
North, certainly have the curi- 
osity to go and see the heir-ap- 
parent of the Pawn-Broker. 
The very same news-paper that 
fave us the account of this giv- 
ing of an heir-loom to a Pawn- 


'a Duke, who had pawned an 


heir-loom descended to him from 
his ancestors! Nothing car af 
ford a better illustration of the 
worth of family distinctions. It 
is, therefore, a great mistake to 
suppose, that the Fundholders 
will not form very good famr- 
lies. ‘They have a natural taste 
for the thing. Do you not re- 
member, that they voted, at 
Lloyd’s, an heir-loom to Lord 
Nelson? This was high-work 
indeed: a sort of act of sove- 
reignty. And, do you not sce 
how soon they fill their houses 
with “ old family pictures.” 
I read an account of a thing of 
this sort, the other day, that 
made me laugh ; but I will not 
relate the particulars now, b¢- 
cause it is not decorous to laugh 
before a judge. The curious 
matter to ascertain, in such 
cases, would be, where the old 
family pictures were kept, while 
the successive heads of the fa- 
mily were shop-men or shoe- 
blacks. 

However, as I said before, 
the Fundholders and Army- 
Taylors and Contractors and 
‘Commissaries will soon have 
families, and ancient familics 
too, So that there will be no 





deficiency in that respect. Great 
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progress has already been made 
in transferring the estates from 
the ancient gentry and nobles 
to the men of Paper. In my 
native parish, Weaverly Abbey, 
formerly the seat of Si Robert 
Rich, is now the seat of a Mr, 
Thompson, a wine Merchant; 
and, Moore Park, rendered fa- 
mous by being the seat of Sir 
Hillam Temple, is now the 
seat of a Mr. Timson, a spirit 
Merchant. Put only ade; make 
it de Thompson and de. Timson, 
and you bring both of them “ gn 
‘with the Conqueror.” A lit- 
tle further towards the west, in 
the next parish but one or two, 
the Barmgs have supplanted 
the Bedfords and the Northing- 
fons, at Stratton Park and at 
the Grange. ‘The addition of a 
de does the business here again; 
and we have familics as anctent 
as even the lovers of “ Social 
“ Order’ can wish for. 

The transfer has, howerer, 
been slow compared with what 
#t will be if the above schemes 
should go into effect. I hare no 
wish one way or. the other.| 
The Radicals have nothing at ! 
all to do with this matter. They 
do not care any thing about the 
antiquity. of people’s families : 


] 


b 
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of such possessors. They know, 
that the ground will remain: 
and that is all thet they do, or 
heed, care about the matter, 
To see the thing work is, to me. 
a subject of high delight. The 
Merry Andrew, when I was 4 
boy, never entertained me bet- 
ter than Iam now entertained 
by the workings of this thing. 
Il hone, howeyer, that we 
shall get into. good-Auimour with 
one another about the thing; 
that we, Radicals, shall on our 
part, live (if we can get food) 
very quiet lives, and see the 
thing werk ; see the thing take 
its course, under the directing 
wisdom of those, who have 
brought it to its present state. 
! would, on no account, inter- 
rupt its course myself. And, on 
the other hand, I hope, that no- 
body will be angry with us, 
who have had nothing to do in 
producing the present state ol 
the thing ; who have had sel- 
ther power nor influence ; and 
who, like hares and rabbits, 
have had to endure whatever 
the seasons have produced of 
pain or of want. But, my lord, 
there are people, who, wher 
they get into trouble, or cala- 


mity, get out of Lemper, and fall 


angrily upon every poor thing 





that shas. the misfortune he 
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within the reach of their power. | 
The footman, who serves a 
gamester, must, when his mas- 
ter has Jost, take care how he 
comes near him. It is an old 
saying, that farmer’s wives and 
dogs rue a rainy harvest. Let 
us hope, however, that the lard- 
owners and the fund-owners 
will settle their affairs without 
meddling with us, poor Radi- 
cals, who, as I said before, have 
had nothing at all to do in pro- 
ducing the dilemma, and who, 
I hope, shall patiently await the 
consequences, merely hearing 
and seeng how the thing works, 
and, if we open our lips at all, 


do it in the way of mere obser- 
vation on what has passed, or is 
likely to come to pass, and, by 
ne means, presuming to act as 


partizans on the one side or on 
the other. 


Hoping that I have now re- 
conciled your lordship to my lit- 
tle book, 1 conclude with say- 


‘Dg, that 


l am, 
Your most obedient 


and most humble servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 





Baron Garrow. 


TO THE RIGHT HON, 
GEORGE TIERNEY, 
ON HIS OPPOSITION TO THE 
BANK PRCTECTING ACT. 

North Hampstead, Long Island, 


Ist July, Isis, 
Sir, 


I address you upon the sub- 
ject of the debate on the thine 
called the Bank-Restriction act, 
passed in May last,and in which 
debate you took a part. I make 
use of your name upon this oc- 
casion for two reasons; /irst, 
that the Letter, which I am 
writing, may, without much of 
circumlocution, have an appel- 
lation to distinguish it from 
other of my letters on the same 
subject; and, second, that I may 
directly, and, as it were foot-to- 
foot, place myself, as to some of 
your opinions, in opposition to 
you, whom I regard as being by 
far the most able man now in 
what is called the House of 
Commons. The question, upon 
which we are at issue, involyes 
considerations of most tremen- 
dous importance ; and the.deci- 
sion of it must take place at no 
very distant day.. Therefore, 
though my opinions respecting 


it stand already, over and over 
again, recorded, in terms the 


most posiliyg as to meaning and 
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the most distinct as to expres- 
sion, | am anxious, from a sense 
of duty towards my country as 
well as from a love of honest 
fame, to put them once more 
If events should 
prove that I am in error, as to 


into print. 


this weighty matter, justice to- 
wards those whom I may have 
misled, demands that I put into 
their hands the power of detee- 
tion; and, if events should 
prove that I am correct, justice 
towards myself demands that I 
put beyond all dispute my claim 
to that public confidence, which 
may serve as some compensa- 
tion for all the persecution, 
which I have suffered, chiefly 
for having promulgated. these 
very opinions, which Lam now 
about to re-assert. 
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‘lent, the sapping, the corrupt- 
ing effects of this system that |} 
am now about to speak: nor js 
'it of the misery, the starvation, 
the stripes, and the deadly 
wounds, which it is, at this 
time, mflicting on the nation, 
It is of the effects which it has 
yet in reserve: and with regard 
to which effects, I perceive, that 
you hold epinions opposite to 
mine. 

I will not waste my time, as 
you thought proper to waste 
yours, In an exposure of the 
flimsy, the shuffling, the false, 
the ridiculous pretexts, wliicl 
the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer put forward as the grounds 
of his proposition for continu- 
ing the protecting act in force 
for another year. It can never 
be worth the ink that one writes 





During the far greater part 
of my political life I have en- 
tertained, and have, with very 
little intermission, been endea- 
vouring to produce in the minds 
-of others, a hatred and a horror 
of the funding and paper-money 
system. In referring to its ori- 
gin, I found it bottomed in a 
settled design to sap the foun- 
dations of the constitution of 
England; and, in tracing its 
progress, I found this design] 
had been but too fully accom- 


with to be listened to by thore, 
who could, for one single mo- 
ment, listen to those pretexts as 
something worthy of attention. 
Your observations of the future 
effects of the system, and your 
Opinions as to the practicability 
and the means of preventing 
those effects: these constitute 
the only parts of the debate that 
merit the notice of-any,rations! 
being. 

It has always bee an opinion, 





plished. But, it is not of the si-|openly avowed by me, that the 
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funding-system would be mark- 
ed in its last stage by a great. 
national change; and, more re- 
cently, sinee it has been upheld 





us co-partner of the Borough- 


co ae | 
system, I have been of opunon, | 
us J yet am, that the end of the | 


finding-system will be the end 


' 


| 


die in each others arms amidst ! 


of its associate; that they will 


the shouting of the people ; and 
this we may, I take it, call a 
great convulsion. 

You are. 1 see, Sir, also of) 
opmion, that the thing will end 
in a great convulston. “ He, 
“ therefore, exhorted the House 


~ 


to show its earnestness upon 
this occasion. If it did not 
do so, he feared that the con- 
sequences would be dread- 
‘ ful ; that a terrible convulsion 
‘would take place. This was, 
probably, the last struggle to 
cuard against that melancholy 
cvent,and let each man, who 


ed 


« 


~ 


4 


sé 


felt for the country, have the 
Satisfaction of thinking, that, 
Whatever be the result, he 
“had done Ais duty.””—These 
are the words of the close of 
your reply. Sufficiently im- 
pressive: sufficiently awful the 
Warning. But, of what use was 
the werning ?- What was it in- 
tended to produce ? Much able 
statement in your speech; a 


é 
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great deal of well pointed rea- 
soning. But for what? ‘To what 
end ¢ 

To put the matter into plain 
propositions, it stood thus; that 
the House ought to be in ear- 
nest; that, if they were not, the 
paper-money would produce 
dreadful consequences and a 
great convulsion; and that, in 
order to shew their earnestness, 
they onght to appoint a com- 
mittee to ingurre, before they 
passed the bill. 

Thus far I sce my way clearly. 
It is plain, and I cannot err. A 
great mischief, a dreadful con- 
sequence, a convulsion, may, in 
some cases, be prevented by 
stopping to inquire before we 
proceed to action. But, was 
this one of these cases? Could 
any inquiry have tended to pre- 
vent that blowing up, of which 
you expressed your dread ¢ 
Was it possible; I will not say, 
probable ; was it possible ; was 
it within the compass of human 
skill or force, to make provi- 
sion against that “ melancholy 
event,” which you anticipated 
with so much apparent since- 
rity and sorrow! You seem to 
have been of opinion, that « 
was; 1 am of opinion that 2 
was not. | 

In order to enter fairly upon 
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the discussion of this question, 
to wit, whether it was, or was 
not, possible to obtain, by en- 
quiry, any means of preventing 
a final blowing-up of the paper- 
system, 1 must look back at 
what you say, in your own 
speech, as to the topics and ob- 
These I find 
stated in the following words: 
“ ‘There remained little for him 
* to say, except on thesubject of 
“ the mischiefs whieh some per- 


jects of enquiry. 


ae 


sons apprehend from the re- 
* sumption of cash payments by 
the Bank of England. 


certain extent he was willing 


¥ Toa 


if) 


és 


to admit, that these appre- 


* hensions might, perhaps, be 
well founded. He did not 


believe, however, that any 


¢¢é 


é 


violent shock could occur. He 
‘by no means supposed that 
“ the Bank would try to seeure 


ce 


the continuance of the restric- 
és 


tion, by making the resump- 
tion of cash payments as difli- 


¢é 


cult and as dangerous as pos- 
sible ; and lie was convinced, 
that if the Bank sincerely ap- 
plied themselves gradually 
and gently to prepare for that 
resumption, although, un- 
doubtedly a great diminution 
must take place in the exist- 
ing cirevlalion, yet, that it 
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“any of those fatal conge- 


“ quences which tt was the 
“* fashion to apprehend from it, 
“ If there were no other grounds 
‘¢ for going into an inquiry, the 
‘“‘ expediency of tvyrng if a com- 
“ mittee of that House could 
not chalk out some course by 
“which the Bank of England 
“ might resume their payments 
* en cash without endangering 
“ the tranquillaty and welfare 
‘of the community, would be 
“one amply sufficient (Hear, 
“hear, hear!) Indeed, were 
“we asked how such a com- 
“ mittee’as that for the appoint- 
“ ment of which he was about 
“ to move, could best employ 
“ themselves, he would say, 
“ endeavouring to devise the 
«“ means by which the cash pay- 
“ments by the Bank might be 
« oredually brought about, and 
‘“@ limit put to the «ssue of 
“ paper, so as to facilitate those 
“ objects without risking ™y 
serious shock. » This, he be- 
“lieved, might be done; but 
«he also believed that it could 
“ be done only by a committee 
“ composed of intelligent indi 
“ viduals, who would calmly 
“ and dispassionately enter into 
“ the investigation of tie subs 
« ject, and collect all possible 





would not be productive of 





« information upen it from those 
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« who were the most competent 
«tg the task of affording such 
« information.” 
This, then, was to be the ob- 
ject of inquiry: the Committee 
were to “ endeayour to devise 
“ the means, by which the ¢ash- 
«“ nayments by the Bank might 
“be gradually brought about, 
“and a limit put to the issue of 
“ paper, so as to facilitate those 
“objects without risking any 
* serious shock.” Your oj2nvon 
as to the probability of the 
Committee’s effecting this ob- 
ject isin the affirmative. You 
admit, that, to a certain ex- 
tent, there may be musehiefs 
attending the resuming of cash 
payments ; but, you do not be- 
lieve that any evolent shock 
would occur. You believe, that 
if the Bank were-to apply them- 
Selves sincerely to prepare gra- 
dually and gently for the re- 
sumption, although a great di- 
minution in the circulation would 
take place, yet that no fatal 
consequences would ensue. 


This was your opinion, Sir; 
and, no wonder that it was 
cheered by those by whom you 


Were surronffded. This opi- 
hion came, too, so pat just 
after my dismal predictions arid 


{tition.* whieh Lord Fotrke- 
eTONe (for what reasons’ his 
Lordship best knows) had re- 
fused to present, bat which 
had not, for that refusal, been 
the lessread. This opinion had 
an effect tpon the Borough men 
like that of ether or laudanum 
upon a losing gamester; or, 
like that of Loader’s dram upon 
old Mother Cole. And, so you 
“went out of the House a- 
“gtidst the loudest cheers!’ 
Thank you kindly, Mr. Loa- 
der! Bless you, dear Mr. Loa- 
der! 

I must be insincere myself, or 
I must treat you with sincerity ; 
and yet if Ido, I am afraid I 
niust offend you; for, it is quité 
impossible for me to consider 
you as having been sincere upon 
this occasion without considering 
you as extremely shallow with 
regard to a matter, which you 
ought to have well understood, 
before you attempted to speak 
upon it*in a public assembly ; 
and particularly before you took 
upon you to be a leader in the 
discussion. As being the least 
offensive of the two, however, I 
will suppose you to have been 
sincere; and, upon that suppo- 
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sition, will proceed to give my 
reasons In opposition to this your 
consoling and comforting opi- 
nion; which opinion is, that 
means can be devised for ena- 
bling the Bank to pay in coin 
without producing any serious 
mischief, any fatal consequen- 
ces, any violent shock. 

As to mischief or fatal conse- 
quences, 1 may think so too. But, 
then, what you may think mis- 
chief and fatal consequences, 
I may regard as most happy 
events.- Yo get rid of all mis- 
understanding here, I shall, as I 
fairly may, suppose you to mean, 
that the payment may take 
place without a blowing up of 
the paper, and the borough sys- 
tems, and that the paper-money 
and the Debt and the dividends 
and. army and all can go on as 
they now go on. 

If, Sir, as a quieter to those 
persons, who, you say, appre- 
hend mischiefs from the resump- 
tion of cash payments ; and, if, 
in answer to the fashionable 
opinions about fatal consequen- 
ces to be apprehended from the 
same cause; if you, as might 
have been expected, had, in an- 
swer to these apprehensions, 
offered some reasons, instead of 
a Baked opinion in the negative, 
you would have saved me a 
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great deal of trouble. How 
ever, your opinion being wholly 
unsupported by any reasons does 
not prevent me from stating 
reasons in support of my opi- 
nion; and, if my reasons be 
good, your opinion must be er- 
roneous. 

Doubtless a Committee of the 
House of Commons, as it is 
called, would consist of some 
surprisingly ingenious gentle- 
men; but, though they would 
have been able to draw up, ina 
short time, a Green-Bag Re- 
port, there are certain things 
which they could not have done 
unless the House could have 
communicated to them a real 
instead of an hyperbolical omnt- 
potence. And, amongst the 
things which a Committee could 
not have done, one would have 
been, the preventing of the 
holders of notes from going to 
get cash for them, as soo 4s. 
the Bank should begin to pay: 
yet, unless they could have dove 
this, it is pretty clear to me, 
that the payment would not 
have gone on for two days. 

That the Bank cannot ver 
ture to pay now is certain. That 
fact must be taken as admitted ; 
because, if it could venture to 
pay now, the bill would pot 





have been passed ; n0, nor asked 
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for. And, why cannot it pay 
now ¢ For the same reason that 
many other people cannot pay 
their bills; namely, because it 
has not money enough to pay 
with. 

There are two ways of ena- 
bling the Bank to pay: one, by 
putting gold into ils coffers, and 


‘the other, by reducing the quan- 
tity of paper now afloat. As 


to the first, how is the Bank to 
get more gold into its coffers 
than it now has in those coffers, 
which, I believe, contain very 
little? Task how, Sir? What 
scheme could your committee 
have devised to effect this pur- 
pose Suppose I have a par- 
cel of notes out, payable on de- 
mand. I wish to take them up; 
{ wish to be able to pay them. 
1 have not money enough to 
taka them up; what am I to 
do! Borrow some money, But 
1 must give more notes for the 
noney I borrow, or must sell 
my goods, or pawn them. The 
Bank has nothing to sell or to 
pawn; and, therefore, it must 


| buy gold with new issue of notes. 
| Now, Sir, if a man who had a 


hundred pounds out in notes, 
were to buy a hundred pounds 


in gold with another hundred | 


Pounds in notes, and then pay 
of the first hundred . withthe 





gold, and if all his notes were 
payable on demand to bearer, 
would he not be sent to a mad- 
house without any further proof 
of his confirmed insanity? 

A member of parliament, 
whom I once, (in the Bullion 
Committee time) endeavoured 
to prevail upon to go to the 
House and blow all the absurdi- 
ties into air, asked me, why 


goods might not be sent abroad . 


and sold for gold, and the gold 
brought home to the Bank! My 
answer was, that there was uo 
other objection to this scheme, 
than, that the owners of the 
goods would, in all probability, 
waut to keep for their own use 
the gold that. the goods would 
be sold for, His next question 
was, why the government could 
not get gold from South Ame- 
rica, ‘To be sure, the menes 
were the places to look te- 
wards, But, then, it unluckily 
happened, that the owners of 
the gold in South America 
would demand payment for the 
gold; and, what was more, so 
little bowels would they have 
for SamueL TuHorntTon and 
Company, that they would take 
care and have the goods before 
they would let the gold go; 
and, then, if the Bank sent the 


goods, they must issue paper te 
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pay for the goods. By the help 
' Of a fleet and an army, the Bank 
night, indeed, rob the South 
Americin Mine-owners to a 
trifling extent; or, the Bank 
men might rob the houses and 
travellers at home, though, per- 
haps, they would find little ex- 
cept their own paper. — This, 
probably, the Bank men would 
have some scruple to do, unless 
assured of an indemnity bill be- 
fore hand. ~ 

Their case, then, as far as re- 
lates to augmenting the relative 
proportion of their gold, is des- 
perate ; for this last is the only 
possible way, in which they can 
effect that object. How should 
there be any other, except, to 
the asses ears of Mipas, the 
Boroughmongers and Bank-mén 
could add his gold-creating 
touch? They have a parcel of 
paper, snips of paper, of no value, 
which they want to convert into 
pieces of precious metal. A few 
years ago there was a Norfolk 
Farmer, who sold five hundred 
golden guineas to the Guard of 
thé Norwich Coach, for twenty- 
seven shillingseach. The dealer 
brought down the money the 
-next tfip, and asked for the gui- 
neds. The farmer had them in 
London, and up he went with 
the guard in order to deliver 
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them. He had them quite. sife 
in London, for they. were in the 
Bank, where he had lodged 
them thrée years before for the 
sake of sceure keeping! He 
went to the Bank, but it was 
restrained from letiing him have 
them out! 

There. are very few now-a- 
days, who are so. foolish as this 
farmer was, When that prime 
agent, Gibbs, was calling for 
his fellow-labourers to make me 
a ‘“ blighted example,” he did 
not, I dare say, imagine, that 
he was doing that which would 
produce a new era, a totally new 
era, in political knowledge— 
“ Paper against Gold” was 
amongst the fruits of that deed ; 
and Sir, whatever those to whom 
you addressed yourself maythink, 
the people of England, the sul- 
fering people of England, know 
all about the paper-money sys 
tem, and about which, before 


|my foes thought they had mur- 


dered me, the people in genertl 
knew no more than they knew 
of the feats of witches and w'- 
zards. They did not know 
what a fundholder, a loan-job- 
ber, or a director was. They 
knew nothing of the manner 
‘of making funds and debts ; an¢. 
they, if possible, knew less than 





nothing about the masner !P 
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which they themselves were af- 
fected by this mystery. Little 
did they, before this period, ima- 
gine that this system of funding 
took from them four pence, at 


of beer: and, that it was, im fact, 
this system, first proposed by 
Bishop BURNET, which first by 
degrees, stripped the artizan 
and the labourer of all those 
eonveniences and the means of 
good-living which were enjoyed 
by their grand-fathers. | ‘The 
mass of the people knew, in 
short, nothing about the matter. 
But Gibbs and his fellow. col- 
learues had tied me to the stake; 
aud that was destined to be the 
means of producing .a new era 
in political knowledge. ‘ Pa- 
per against Gold’ will, long; 
and long after the bubble shall 
have bursted, and overwhelmed 
all those who now by various 
means, work the nation, live to 
bear testimony to my fortitude 
and perseverance, and to thein- 
famy of my persecutors. 

But, the good of the thing is, 
that, while the people read this 
litde book, the foes of reform! 
do not read it. So that these 
latter, to. their natural and ha- 
bit-engendered_ stupidity, , add, 
in this case, a-refusal-to use the: 









knowledge. The Blankettcers, 
who eannot have less than about 
twenty thousand copies of this 
little boek amongst them; and 
who have seen all its principles 
established and its. predictions 
verified, to the very letter, by 
events; the Blanketteers, Sir, if 
they happened to ‘read the: de- 
bate, on which Lam comment- 
ing, would smile at those chéers, 
with which the House honeured 
your, comforting opinion. The 
Blanketteers would laugh at the 
idea of the Bank adding touts 
stock of Gold; they would laugh 
at the idea of the Bank, “‘ send- 
ang out gold and re-purchasing 
tf,” as mentioned it!;another 
part of your speéch-; for; their 
little book has, long and long 
ago, taught them how futile, 
how’childish, how contemptible, 
all such notions are. 

I havo said, that it is emposst- 
ble, absolutely impossible; for the 
Bank to add toats relatwe stock 
of gold, except by) direct, rob- 
bery; that is to say, by a rob+ 


(not, easy), or a rebbery;.com* 
mitted on the highway ahdin the 
houses at home; a dash -at) the! 


gold baubles and silver spoons; 


I can see, I think, what is: ron+ 


ning in your head apon this-sub-~ 





ordinary, means of acquiring | jéct.. You seem to imagines that; 


bery, committed inSeuth America: : 
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if the Bank were to issue a par- 
cel of notes and to purchase zrold 
with them, though they would 
thereby add tothe positive quan- 
tity of notes, they would diminish 
the relative quantity ; for that, 
the new notes would lodge gold 
equal to themselves in amount, 
which the old notes have not 
done. You will say, that if a 
man has a hundred ove pound 
notes out, and has only one gui- 
nea in his coffers, and then put 
out another hundred notes and 
buy guineas with them, and put 
the guineas in his coffers, he will, 
by this operation, have added to 
hie relative quantity of gold. 
This is all very true, only you 
are supposing what it is impossi- 
ble to effect. But, let us see how 
an attempt in this way would 
work in practice. Suppose the 
Bank to have 30 millions of notes 
in circulation, and to-have half a 
million of gold in their coffers. 
Well ; they want to add to their 
gold; why? Because they want 
to be able to pay in gold. They, 
therefore, buy ten millions of 
gold; but, they do it with an 
additional issue of notes ; and, 
mind; this issue must exceed ten 
millions , because, the paper must 
be below par, else the Bank could 
now pay in gold, without any 


then; the Bank has now ten and 
a half millions of gold in its cof- 
‘fers, and much more than forty 
milhons of paper afloat. 

You are aware, I suppose, that 
this new issue of paper would 
instantly send up prices to an 
enormous height; you are, I sup- 
pose, aware, that it would sink 
the value of the paper in the 
same proportion ; if you are not 
aware of these things, the Blan- 
ketteera are. But, having this 
gold in its coffers, the Bank «il! 
then begin to pay. Indeed! Ii it 
does, I can assure it, that I, whe 
hold 21 of itsdepreciated pound- 
notes, will instantly go and get 
twenty of its guineas for them. 
Thus willevery other note holder 
act, to be sure : so that, in about 
two days all the gold will be 
drained out, and the quantity of 
paper left in circulation will be 
much greater than before the re- 
medy was applied. 

A worthy friend of mine, and 
one of the most pleasant, hearty, 
and able men I ever knew, the 
late Mr. BaversTock of Alton, 
used to say of the Unitarsans, 
“1 want to know what they 
“would be at; they will be- 
“lieve, and will not believe: 
“ they will have a creed, aud 
“ yet they will be infidels.” 





purehase of gold, Very well, 


Your financial faith, Sir, appes* 
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to me to be of this description. 
You think this paper-money a 
very dangerous thing; you 
think it big with fatal conse- 
quences, shocks and convulsions ; 
and you think it very easy, pert- 
fectly easy, for the Bank to pay 
out its gold and then buy ¢«t back 
again, only by experiencing 
some loss. If this be true, Sir, 
what ground is there for alarm ! 
if this be true, the borough-men 
may snore away the whole 
twenty-four, instead of twenty, 
hours of their time. 

That the Bank is quite able 
to pay us gold out, and that it 
might effect the thing ina very 
short space of time, nobody, I 
believe, will dispute; but, as 
to getting it back again, that 
would be a very different mat- 
ter: for, as we have clearly seen, 
it must be effected by the means 
of new issues of paper; and, 
therefore, supposing the paying 
out not to cause a total blow-up 
at once, the Bank would, when 
the operation was over, only be 
just where it was before the 
operation began. 

The “ some loss’’ it is, how- 
ever, that puzzles me the most. 
I must quote your words here; 
for, as I can hardly believe my 
Own eyes, my friends, the Blan- 
ketteers, may well doubt of their 





correctness upon this occasion. 
“ Let the Bank of England send 
“out large quantities of gold 
** from their coffers. That would 
“alter the rate of exchange. 
“ The Bank would have no d/f- 
“ ficulty in purchasing gold to 
“ replenish their coffers, though 
“ certainly at some loss. But 
“ the question was which was 
“« best---thatGreatBritain should 
“lose the character for good 
“ faith which she had hitherto 
“ maintained, or that the Bank 
“ should be obliged to disgorge 
“a part of the enormous profits 
“ which it had made from the 
“ country at large? (Hear, 
“« hear, hear.) Was it more de- 
“« sirable that the public credit 
“should be preserved, or that, 
“ the Bank, having accumulated 
“ millions upon millions, with- 
“ out contributing in the smallest 
“ degree to the national expendi- 
“ture, should be enabled to 
“ persevere in that system !” 
(Hear, hear, hear!) 

Yes, yes! they may cry, “hear, 
hear, hear!’ But, Sir, the Blan- 
ketteers know very well that all 
this affected reproach on the 
Bank is mere words. Be you 


assured, that all of the Blanket- 
teer order, are quite proofagainst 
every attempt to impose on them 
by effected reproaches. against 
“ the Bank.” | 
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Aye, Sir, “‘ Let the Bank send | wonder ? Pray, Sir, what has the 


“out large quantities of gold 
“from their coffers.” They 
must get these quantities in first, 
to be sure; but, never mind 
that; let us, forargument’s sake, 


old Lady to lose? Do you hap- 
pen to know the precise, or pro- 
bable, place of deposit of any of 
her valuables? If you do, it 
would be but friendly dealing 


suppose the larger quantities to|to apprize the Blanketteers of 


be there. Well; now the gold 
is sent out. Howis the Old Lady 
“to get it back? She is, it seems, 
‘to purchase it back. Withwhat? 
With what? With what, I say! 
Answer me, or I die! With what 
‘is she to purchase itback? Why, 
with a new bateh of notes, to be 
sure ; unless she go and plunder 
the gold and silversmiths’ shops 
and rifle the butlers’ pantries. | 
In what other way is the old 
girl to purchase it back? A 
witch, indeed, she is, as far as 
tormenting gees; but, as to the 
‘turning of paper into gold, she 
is as harmless as the innecent in 
the cradle. It is all nonsense ; 
it is all absurdity indescribable ; 
for, what would be done athome, 
while the gold was travelling 
to and from the continént. But, 
never mind this: let us swallow 
this: she weuld, by the opera- 
tion, supposing it to be as you 
say, gain nothing in the way of 
ability to pay. 

But the “lose ;” the “ some 
loss,” that she would experi- 


it. Do you allude to her shop, 
or to the houses and lands and 
chattels of the Directors and 
others of her Company! These 
she might, indeed, lose; but 
they wouid amount to little. 
Do you allude to the several 
millions of what is called Stock, 
or Funds or Per Cents. of which 
she is the owner? Come, here 
we have, then, the Great Book 
before us, and here we find her 
written down for, suppose, 
twenty millions. Now, then, 
what is your notion? That she 
can get people to come and 
purchase part of this stock with 
gold at a loss to her; that is to 
say, below the current paper- 
price? Why, Sir, the very 
thought of such an operation 
would send down her paper 
fifty to the hundred: and, 20 
attempt to put it in practice 
would blow up the whole thing. 
No: you mean none of these. 
Your meaning is, that slie must 
give more for the gold in papet 
than the nominal value of the 





ence: what can that mean, | 


gold, if in coin; and a higher 
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price than the real money-price, :such a way as to augment the 


if in bullion: and this would be 


neither more nor less than mak- 


| 


relative proportion of gold now 
in the coffers of that prime in- 


ing upon the whole of the opera-! strument, must, I think, now be 


tion, anadditien, relative as well 
as positive, to the quantity of her 
paper. 

There remains, then, as I said 
before, no way, but that of di- 
rect robbery and plunder, to add 
to the relative quantity of her 
gold by the éringing in of gold. 
i have, indeed, overlooked one 
way of effecting this grand pur- 
pose, and which way I must no- 
tice before I proceed to the se- 
cond part of mry subject. It is 
this; the land-owners might 
give up their estates, equipages, 
aud other moveables. These 
would bring gold quickly. This 
gold might go to the Bank, and 
it would, as Mr. CaTLey truly 
said, enable the Old Lass to face 
her creditors, pay off her notes, 
and to pass once more for an 
honest dame. Whether these 
conscientious Land-men, who 
cheered you, and who are so 
aixious to see guineas return, 
would voluntarily acquiesce in 
this measure, I must leave for 
Wiser men to decide; but that this 
(with the exception of the rob- 
bery and barglary plan) is the 
only means by which gold can 


| clear as day-light to every one, 
who is not wilfully and obsti- 
nately blind. 

We now come, Sir, to the 
other mode of augmenting the 
relative quantity of the cash of 
the Bank-men; namely ;, the re- 
ducing of the quantity of their 
paper. It is your opinion that 
this can be done in such a de- 
gree as to enable the Bank to 





resume cash-payments, and that, 
‘too, without producing any 
shock ; and that by this means, 
the present system of sway in 
Engiand may be carried on for 
ages yet to come. 

In combatting this opinion I 
shall hardly be a cool, becaus 
J shall be a deeply interested, 
reasoner ; for, if 1 could believe 
your opinion to be sound, If 
sheuld be the most mortified 
and most miserable of human 
beings. Itis adirectly opposite 
opinion, firmly settled in my 
mind, that forms the sole foun- 
dation of my hope. Were it not 
for this hope, I should droop 
down into a state of despond- 
ency, and, without another ef- 
fort, give up my unhappy coun- 
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Bat, whatever my wishes may 
be, they cannot impair my rea- 
soning. I know well, that, ac- 
cording to the creed of your 
hearers, truth is not truth, if it 
drop from my pen: nor is this 
of any importance in my eyes: 
with the rest of mankind the 
case is different. They will re- 
ject, or adopt, my opinions, as 


these are unsupported, or sup-. 


ported, by undoubted fact and 
eonclusive argument. Ido not, 
like you, Sir, hold ferth naked 
‘opinions to be adopted and acted 
upon by others: I tender not 


any thing of mine as the grounds; 


of their belief: I tender. reason- 
ing, which is the commen pro- 
perty of all mankind. 

You say, Sir, that you think, 
that “ means may be found, by 
‘‘ which cash-payments may be 
“ gradually and genily brought 
~“* about, and a limit put te the 
‘issue of paper, without riskeng 
“any serious shock.” I say, 
that such means eannot be found. 


You speak, indeed, with some’ 
difidence: and, in aformer sen- | blown up. This is my opinion ; 


tence, you “ are willing to ad- 


“mit, that mischzef, to acertain 


“ extent, might arise.’”’ This is 
an altered tone. The bullion 
committee did not talk in this 


way. They, and especially your’ 
wise patron, Lord GRENVILLE, 
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boldly said, that the Bank ought 
to be compelled to pay ona day 
to be fixed, as the only hate 
of restoring the currency of the 
country to a healthy state. A 
man must be a Lord to utter 
a foppish phrase like this with- 
out being hooted. 

But, to get rid of all loop- 
holes, J admit your qualifications 
to mean, that the greatest of all 
possible precautions must be 
taken, and that, even with all 
these precautions, some mis- 
chiefs, as you call them, some- 
thing of a shock, must and will 
take place. Even this view, 
which is the most favourable 
that you, an orator of the Bo- 
rough-men, can take of the mat- 
ter, would be quite sufficient to 
alarm any one but a besotted 
English Fundholder. 

I, however, set at nought all 
your qualifications ; and, I say, 
that the thing must go on as it 
now is, that the Bank never can 
pay, or, that the whole system, 
Borough men and all, must be 








and I now proceed to state the 


reasons, upon which that opinion 
is founded. 

The use of the words “ g7@ 
dually” and “ gently” make * 
great drawl in the expression of 
your opinion. They discover 
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great diffidence, great unfixed- 
ness, and, indeed, great confu- 
sion, in your mind. You ad- 


* wance like one of us Englishmen 


here, when, in the burning hot 
weather, we attempt to imitate 
the natives in going without 
shoes. You had been set up 
by your party to put ‘to shame 
the poor stick that had been 
appointed to bring forward the 
bill.. You were compelled to 
oppose him, and yet you-had too 
much regard for your own re- 
putation to say point-blank, that 
the Bank could be enabled to 
pay. Hence all your qualifica- 
tions and reservations. But, you 
do not’seem to have perceived, 
that these, in certain cases, lead 
to, instead of keeping clear of, 
embarrassment; and, that, in- 
stead of saving a general’ posi- 
tion, they destroy it altogether. 
Precisety thus has it hap- 
pened here ; and, if’ I had a 
mind to make short work of 
your opinion, Ff might stop at 
showing the complete absurdity 
of.this notion of a gradual and 
gentle resumption of cash-pay- 
ments; but from this temptation 
to laziness I abstain, and will, 
therefore, reserve the folly of 
this notion for exposure in a 
subsequent part of my letter. 
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gold on demand the Cid Lady 
must reduce the quantity of the 


floating paper. Indeed you say, 
that a great diminution must 
take place in the currency of 
the country. Now, it is incon- 
testibly true, that such diminn 

tton must create a-great lower- 
ing of prices; and, it is not less 
true, that this lowering of prices 
must be far greater tn propor- 
teon than the diminution in the 
quantity ofspaper-money. Bé- 
cause, the first effect of the les- 
sening” of the quantity of money 
afloat, is to straighten and throw 
into discredit many persons w!!o 
got along pretty well amidst the 
abundance-of money. ‘The ope- 
rations of this class, therefore, 
do not remain in degree, but are 
put an-end to altogether.. When 
money isplenty, itmoves quickcr 
‘than when it is scarce. A horse 
will be sold and re-sold fen times: 
amidst abundance of money, and 
‘perhaps, not-twree when money 
is scarce ; and, a silting which 
-passes: twenty-one times a dey 
from hand to hand, is just as 
efficient'in its effect upon prices, 
on a national scale, as a guinea 
that changes possessor but once 
a day. 

What, then, are the anavord | 
able consequences of a great di- 





To-enable the Bank to pay in 
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rency afloat and of this lowering 
of prices? The ruin and misery 
of a great part of the people, 
and the actual starvation of 
many. These are the inevitable 
consequences of a lowering of 
prices by the means of a change 


is Clearly seen, that such change 
must be effected by a diminution 
of its quantity. 

Suppose me to be a haber- 
dasher. I have my shop full of 
goods, as many as I shall sell in 
a year. I lay in my stock to 
day. It amounts to three thou- 
sand pounds, two of which I 
have credit for. I dealin gloves 
only, and they are laid in by me 
at 4s. apair. I begin selling ; 
and 6s. a pair gives me a good 
profit. But, at the end of a 
month, the Bank goes to work 
to prepare for cash-payments. 
It draws in a great deal of its 
paper. Money becomes scarce. 
Prices fall. I can sell my gloves 
at only two shillings a pair, and 
Iam done for at a blow. Thas 
it must be with the farmer, the 
manufacturer, and with every 
person engaged in trade, no 
matter of what sort. 

A man borrows a thousand 
pounds, to-day, upon a’ house 
worth two thousand. Next 
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paper, and the house is noi 
woith one thousand. He loses 
his house for ever. 

Another dies to-day, leaves 
an estate to his son, worth three 
thousand pounds, with legacies 
to pay out of it to the amount of 
fifteen hundred. Before a sale 
of the estate takes place, the 
drawings in of the Bank have 
lowered the worth of the estate 
to one thousand. The legacies 
can be paid. only in part, and 
the son is a beggar. 

Wheat is 15 shillings a bushel, 
and a man, calculating upon 
that price, rents a farm at 2 
hundred a year. The drawings- 
in at the Bank brings wheat 
down to 5 shillings a bushel. 
The man cannot pay his rent, 
his stock is seized and sold. He 
goes to jail, and his family to 
the poor-house. 

In the meanwhile there 1s 0° 
money to pay the journeyme? 
and labourers. Employment cat- 
not be had; and starvation fol- 
lows. However, men do not, 
in very great numbers, starve 
to death, without an effort to 
save life. Hence robberies and 
thefts; and, to prevent detec 
tion, come murders. This is the 
natural, this is the inevitable 


progress. 





month the Bank draws in its 





These would be the 6h 
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sequences if there were no taxes 
at all. What, then, must the 
consequences be, in a country 
where the taxes amount to dou- 
ble the sum that the rent of all 
the houses, lands, mines’ and 
canals amount to? And, how is 
the army and how is the interest 
of the debt to be paid, if the 
wheat fall to 6 shillings a 
bushel? You know very well, 
Sir, that they are now paid 
partly by loans, in one shape or 
another. You know, that there 
is not so much raised. as is 
wanted, by fifteen millions a 
year. You know, that loans to 
this extent are annually made. 
You know that these loans go 
to augment the debt and the 
dividends, and that this requires 
an augmentation of the paper- 
money. How, then, are the 
dividends and the army to be 
paid, if prices be lowered to the 
standard of wheat at 5 shillings 
a bushel? If money enough 
cannot be raised now; if. the 
debt keeps on increasing now, 
what is it to do when this lower- 
ing of prices shall take place ? 
And you complain of the amount 
of the debt; blame the poor 
stick for not making an effort to 
reduce it; and, yet youwould 
add to it by an attempt to make 
the Bapk pay in coin! You 


would reduce it by dowbling tts 
real amount! Yes, by giving 
the fund-holder three bushels of 
wheat, where you now give 
him but one! You are sadly 
pestered | Sadly bemired ! 

As Lam not for arguing upon 
any disputed fact, Ido not think 
it necessary to bind: myself down 
to wheat at five shillings a 
bushel. 


payments would bring it dowa 
to 3 shillings a bushel. ‘The 
Bank by its mere.aftempt to pre- 
pare for cash-payments brought 
down the wheat to seven or 
eight shillings a bushel. It 
brought it down to this price 
from 15 shillings a bushel; and, 
why are we to believe, that it 
would not have come down to 
3 if cash payments had. really 
been begun ? 

The miseries of 1816 and [817° 
are hardly forgotten yet; and 
-the acts of those days.never will 
be. The thing saved itself then 
partly by violence ; bat, it could 
not have done that long; and, 
therefore, out tt tumbled tle pa- 
per again. Without this, dun- 


geons and gags. and gallowses 
and bayonets would have been, 
in & very short time, of no avail. 
It is not the return of prospertly 
that you now behold; but the 





returg of pzper.. 


1 am decidedly of opi-— 
nion, thatthe resumption of cash - 
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When the misery was at its 
height, the Bank put out their 
new gold and silver coin. The 
fools thought they were getting 
back to the chink of coin, But, 
compelled to slaughter a starv- 
ing people, or to bring back the 
paper, they yielded, and brought 
the paper back; and instantly 
flew away all their gold and sil- 
ver; and CAsTLEREAGH, dur- 
ing the debate, says, that thenew 
Sovereigns were all melted down 
and sent out of thecountry! The 
Bank have, in order to obtain a 
respite, put forth the paperagain, 
and, you, their orator, would 
have them, in order to avotd a 
convulsion, draw it in again! 

In “ Paper against Gold’ 
Letter XXV._ I had said, that, 
if the Bank attempted to draw 
in its paper, universal ruin would 
ensue. Pray, Sir, read that Let- 
ter. Never mind its cheapness. 
The Blanketteers have all read 
it. Why should not you be as 
wise as they? If you had read 
it, before you had made your 
speech, you would, I think, not 
have said what you did. I there 
ey 4p that universal ruin muet 

the effect of such an attempt. 
That attempt was made, and the 
ruin came ! 

But, you wish the Bank to 

roceed gradually and gently. 
hen a man has meane that are 
dropping in gradually, he may 
pay er ually ; but, this is quite 
another case. ‘The Bank has 
now all the means that it ever 
will have, pe can rye If the 
paper be drawn in ually, 
ton siieeaseh of the misery and 
ruin and uproar will be gradual, 
that is all. The want of em- 


dually and gently, but it will 
come. The convulsion will be 
the end of the scene, but there 
wild be a convuleton. The no- 
tion of the man, who attempted, 
by slow, and very slow, very 
peste degrees, to teach his 
orse to live without food, was 
much about upon a level with 
this notion of your’s. The man 
succeeded, at last; but just at 
the moment, the horee died. 
To draw in the paper-money 
without reducing the interest of 
the Debt and all public pay and 
salaries, is to ruin all persons in 
trade, and to starve the labour- 
ing’ classes ; and what significs 
it whether this ruin and starva- 
tion come all at once, or by de- 
grees ? 
But, besides this argument 
founded on the nature of the 
case itself, we have before us 
one of experience. The Bank 
did proceed gradually: it did 
proceed gently. It began draw- 
ing in, in 1814; it kept on, un- 
til 1816, about October. This 
was gently enough. The non- 
sense of those years will stand 
for ever recorded as the tip-top 
nonsense of the world. The 
trades-people called for cheap 
corn; the wera m coed 
edy landlords for dear corn. 
The landlords would “ tell the 
“ House of it, that they would! 
And away they went to the 
“ omnipotent house” to secure 
them a fair price for their corn. 
The House passed a Corn Bill 
“ to protect the farmer, that use- 
“ ful member of society.” . 
Corn grew cheaper an pon 4 . 
I kept telli r. COkE @ 
Western, that they were "po" 


r. 





ployment will come on. gra- 
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them, that the old Lady wae at 
work, and that no Corn Bills 
would protect them against her 
craft. The distresses kept on 
increasing; and, in 1815, on 
came the wise landlords again 
with long strings of resolutions 
for the relief of agriculture. 
The true history of all the mi- 
series of 1815, 1816, and 1817, 
is this: When peace came, the 
shame, the disgrace, the infamy, 
and, more than all these, the 
danger of not paying in gold, 
or, at least, not appearing to pay 
in gold, stared the administering 
tools full in the face. An at- 
tempt to appear to pay could 
not be made without drawing 
in a great deal of the paper. 
These tools were too weak to 
perceive the full extent of the 
consequences of even such an 
attempt. They appear, how- 
ever, to have been afraid to 
make it. But, there was], bait- 
ing them weekly with charges 
ofinsolvency. Foretelling that 
they never would pay ; foretel- 
ling that they would finally be 
the scorn of all the world; and, 
in short, galling them in all sorts 
of ways; not forgetting to re- 
mind them, that when their pa- 
per money blew up, we should 
have our-parliamentary reform. 
‘To work they went, therefore, 
drawing in their paper, and on 
came the ruin and misery; slow- 
ly, gradually, gently enough; 
but, still it came on. 1 kept, 
even-on, as the Yorkshire-men 
say, telling them that their 
Scheme would not succeed ; that 
they would never be able to 
pay; that they must put out the 
paper again. They, like fools 
és they were, persevered. We, 





as we had a right to do, pressed 
them for Reform. We beset 
them with arguments and pray- 
ers. ‘They threw off their mask. 

But while we gzined the ad- 
vantage of seeing them in their 
naked form, they gained nothing 
at all. They were, though weil 
set out with dungeons and gib- 
bets, compelled to bring back the 
paper agar ; and to stand before 
the whole world, as they now 
do. ‘The ruin and misery they 
produced by this vain attempt 
opened the people’s ears to the 
various causes of their sufferings ; 
they made men listen, who be- 
fore turned a deaf ear; they 
were the cause of the spread of 
knowledge more extensive than 
any people ever before posses- 
sed. 

If, Sir, you want more proof, 
than has now been offered, to 
convince you, that the Bank 
never can pay, Without produc- 
ing a convulsion in the country, 
I confess my inability to furnish 
it; and, therefore, | here close 
my arguments upon the subject. 

But, then, there remains the 
question, what ta to become of 
the thing at last? ‘That is quite 
another matter; and | am as 
fully convinced as you appear 
to be, that the consequences 
will finally be “ fatal;’” in 


which conviction I am as happy 


as you seem to be miscrabie. 
You say, in one part of your 
speech, that you are “ per- 
“ fectly aware, that there are 
“ persons in the country, who 
“ are alarmed at the pfospects 
“ ofcash payments. These per- 
“sons apprehend all sorte 
“ of horrors; that nobody will 
“ vet his rents, that the funds 
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“will be at zero, and that 
“‘ there will be a general bank- 
‘‘ ruptcy.”” Oh, oh! They be- 
gin to see this, then, do they! 
Ah, a! Iam glad to find thai 
they are coming to my opinions 
at last! Very well, then, the 
thing is, I suppose, to remain 
as itis? 1s that what they 
mean? If it be, they are de- 
ceived. It will not remain as 
it is long. ‘The blowing up 
will come, whether the Bank 
draw in its paper, ornot. The 
government must go on ber- 
rowing, unless they issue such 
quantities of paper as to make 
the guineas sell for thirty shil- 
lings. This borrowing must 
regularly add to the quantity of 
paper. This paper will, in spite 
of their teeth, come, at last, to 
an open contest with goid: two 
prices will shew their faces, 
and then, good b’y Bank-men 
and all the things! The taxes 
will be paid in paper; the 
law-men and spies and fund- 
holders and soldiers, will be 
paid in taxes; and the butcher, 
baker, and brewer will insist on 
having real money ! 

This will be the end, if the 
thing go on in its present way. 
Your scheme would, probably, 
bring the thing to a close 
sooner; but, be the end when 
it will, or how it will, the pre- 
diction of Parne will be verified: 
the Borough-system will last 
as long as the paper-money- 
system, and not one moment 
longer. 

Precisely how the thing will 
terminate, whether it will die 
_ gradually down into the bottom 
of the socket; or go out at once 
by a puff, is a question that I 
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do not pretend to be able {fo do- 
termine : it is sufficient for me 
to know, that the total extip- 
guishment will eome ; aud that 
it will bring with it liberty and 
happiness ; a King and people 
both enjoying their rights, 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient 
And most humble servant, 


Wm. COBBETT. 





“* THE 


‘** RESPECTABLE PARF OF TIX 
PRESS.” 


This was the deseription 
given by CASTLEREAGH of the 
Dariy London Fress. 1 have 
often had to describe that press, 
and to give it a very diflerent 
deseription. But now my task 
is, not to describe it, but to 
give to my readers tis own de- 
screpiion of tiself, as contained 
in certain articles lately published 
in The Times and the Courier, 
which two papers, whether as 





to language or conduct or pril- 
ciple or any other circumsta.ce, 
may be regarded as a very g008 
sample of the whole of “ the 
respectable part of the press. 

These two respectable prints 
are also an excellent typical 
specimen of the whole of those 
persons, in every part of the 
kingdom, who have assumed 
the exclusive title of “ respec! 
able people ;’’ who, to a man, 
are, to use the language of the 
‘Fimes, “ raseals and knaves. 

The ground of the quarrel om 
tween the two respectab 

prints, .appears to have bee! 


certain words in @ speech a 
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that Canning hal said some-|“ by one of those proprietors 
thing which the Courier asserted |‘‘ for a thousand pounds. We 


that he had not said. ‘The Cou- 
rier, Which possesses a vast su- 
periority in point of talent, has, 
it should be observed, for a long 
while been exposing the igno- 
rance, the vulgarity, the dis- 
gusting pomposity, and even 
the bad grammar of the Times. 
‘The man, who writes in, the 
Courier, may be a “ rascal,” 
as the John Walter, the chief 
proprietor of the Times, calls 
him. This is but too probable ; 
but he holds a sharp pen ; and 
he appears to have made Wal- 
ter feel it; and to goad him in 
such a way as to make him, at 
last, wndscreetly give a loose 
to his vindictive feelings ; 
which, as we shall by-and-by 
see, has led to Walter’s own 
personal humiliation.—The fol- 
lowing extracts from these two 
journals, which I place in suc- 
cession as I find them, willspeak 
for themselves. 


Times, May 11. 


“ What do they mean by 
“ this conduct (persecuting the 
“Times for its bad grammar) ¢ 
“ Do they wish to extort money 
“* from us, as one of them did 
“ from a person of much supe- 
“ rior rank by a persecution ex- 
“actly similar? Exactly in the 
. same way, we repeat, a dis- 
“ tinguished nobleman and great 
‘* political character was inces- 
“ Santly assailed by them; ’till 
“at last, in order to expose 
“ the motives of such infamous 
“ conduct, some of his friends 
“laid before us the plainest 
: evidence of an unsuccessful 
‘demand made upon himself 
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spared the calif then, in 
consequence of a promise by 
his partner that the abuse 
of the above eminent states- 
man should cease. And who 
is that partner? Why, the 
very fellow who jorged the 
French journal VU #elair.— 
‘These are the knaves who, in 
spite of our repeated cautions, 
dare to calumniate this jour- 
nal.” 
Courter, May 11. 

“ With respect to other parts 
(contained in the above ex- 
tract) of the article in The 
Times of this day, we can 
only consider them as the 
usual resource of detected 
falsehood and defeated im- 
posture. After all its re- 
peated assertions on the eve 
of the general election, thet 
Ministers intended to propose 
a great increase of the Civil 
List; after all its vapouring 
about the authority on which 
it maintained the truth of that 
statement; it now finds the 
ground has wholly sunk from 
beneath it, and it stands ex 
posed to the reprobation of 
the public for that audacious 
election triek. In this situi- 
tion of disgrace, to what does 
it resort as a eover for its 
shame ‘—To answer the Cou- 
reer ? Oh! no!—That is now 
a hopeless task. Why ;—it 


atiacks two out of the four of 
the proprietors of this paper 
‘‘ about matters that have no- 
thing to do with the subject, 
and then asks if a paper acs 
knowledged io be ‘ managed’ 
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“ by athird person, a proprie- 
** tor also, be entitled to credit ? 
“ This is the true Radical mode 
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ing Journal of Europe should 


of reasoning, quite in the style 
of the present patrons and al- 
lies of The Times. If the jour- 
nal be overcome, refuted, ex- 
posed, disgraced; stab the 
characters of the private in- 
dividuals conneeted with the 
opponent journal. Deter your 
Opponents from the assertion 
of truth, by attacking the 
private individuals connected 
with them. This has long 
been the resource of the Ra- 
dical press to intimidate op- 
position; but that the Lead- 


have fallen so low as to find 
it necessary to resort to such 
a mode of protecting the issue 
of falsehood, and covering 
the shame of detection, is as 
disgraceful to the daily press, 
hitherto moving within some 
bounds of decorum and self- 
respect, as it is, indirectly, a 
full admission of the complete 
and tridmphant manner in 
which we have exposed, and 
cut down, and punished, im- 
posture.”’ 


Times, May 12. 


“We go to work upon the 
Courter again, with the same 
nausea that a young surgeon 
returns to a putrid body 
which he has but half dis- 
sected. But it is now a duty 
that we owe the public, to 
exhibit the persons who con- 
duct that journal in their pro- 
per colours, so that, in future, 
whatever may be said in the 
Courter may be marked as 
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‘© it comes from men of degrad- 
** ed character. Since they will 
“dare to contradict what we 
“upon our eredit state and as- 
*‘ sert as true—since they will 
“ persevere in attempting to 
“ put themselves upon a lerel 
* with us—we must make them 
“feel, and inform the public, 
“what they are. . .. 


sé 


‘* We cannot, however, let 
“the matter rest here. ‘ihe 
“ Courter is something worse 
“ than a spy, even in the worst 
“ sense of that odious word 
“ his task is to valefy honest men 
* —not to detect thieves: he 
“ enceivours to falsify the con- 
“* temporaneous evidence of the 
“ passing events of the day. 
“ When any thing is officially 
“ true, he has to assert that it's 
“ false. ‘This imterloper, there- 
‘“ fore, between facts and their 
“‘ faithful report, must be ex- 
“ posed. We thank the ‘ Mana- 
“ ger’ (a pretty manager he 13) 
“ for introducing more of them 
“to our notice, He says there 
“ere four proprietors of the 
“ Courter: we have spoken of 
“© two—a forger of foreign jou 
“ nals, and an ailempter to ex 
“ tort money. For this expo- 
“ sure we are ealled Radicals: 
“This (says the Courter ol 
“ Jast night) is the true Radical 
‘“‘ mode of reasoning.” Would 
“ it not have been as proper '0 
“ say that it was the true Radice! 
« mode of acting, to forge and 
“ attempt to extort money ? Bul 
“if the exposure of such crimes 
“ be Radicalism, we must pel 
«severe. The truth is, that 
“all the proprietors of t 


» 





undeserving credit, because 


« Courier are Radicals and Jaco 
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‘'~here is a third proprietor, 
“the manager telis us, of that 


‘to abscond on account of his 
‘ plots against Government. Is 
‘it not 


‘country Which their calumni- 


‘and which they would now 
‘ mischief But 


‘recollect his applying at this 
‘ office for emplovment, and he 
‘“ was rejected. We shall make 
“ him winee now: we may flay 


‘what he knew to be true, 


‘he any regard to veracity in 


* mos 


‘ seems to suit, the cause which 


' the way of argument, for that 


bins up to this presvnt day. 


journal. He also, we more 
than suspect, was once obliged 


hideous that . such 
wretches are to be calling 
honest industrious Englishmen 
‘ Radicals,’ for faithfully re- 
porting the situation of that 


aters would have overthrown, 


subvert and destroy if they 
could get a farthing by the 
there is a 
fourth proprietor, it. seems— 
the present manager. We 


him hereafter. Have not his 
atrocious falsehoods, his re- 
peated and direct denials of 


brought all this mischief on 
himself and his horde? Has 


the daly conducting of his 
concern ? What Judges state, 
what Juries find, what sena- 
tors say, he belies with the 
hardened effrontery. 
With him there is no regard 
to truth or falsehood; that 
which suits, or according to 
his narrow understanding, 


he has at present in hand, is 
that which he asserts and 
maintains. ‘These ereatures 
have repeatedly set them- 
selves up against us—not in 





We should have disregarded, 


May 27, 1820. 
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but upon the ground of eredy 
balaty. It was in vain for us 
to depute the most acute and 
honourable men, with injunc- 
tions to bestow the elosest and 
most impartial attention on 
the matter on which it was 
their duty to report, if we af- 
terwards suffered men devoid 
of character to contradict re- 
ports thus faithfully given, 
and on no evidence whatever 
to swear that that was false 
which we, on the evidence of 
our senses, stated to be true. 
It would have been better for 
us toreport from imagination 
than tranquilly to suffer our 
reports to be contradicted 
from imagination. We have 
been forced, therefore, to ex- 
hibit the characters of those 
who have had the: assurance 
to put their words against 
If their motive were to 
extort money from us, they 
wil) now feel that they have 
failed : if it were to extort it 
from others, by a persevering 
zeal in calumniating us, we 
think.we have also rendered 
them incapable of obtaining 
this end.” 


Courier, May 12. 
“ We intreat the Old Times 
to persevere in the course it 
has adopted. It is much bet- 
ter than private swaggering. 
‘There are some men who can 
never be rendered so effec- 
tually contemptible as by per- 
miiting them to unmask them- 
selves. We cannot answer for 
the taste of the readers of this 
Journal ; but certain we are, 
if they have a relish for such 
offal as has been served up to 
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them yesterday and to-day, 
they ean enjoy it at a much 


‘ cheaper rate, and almost as 


good, by purchasing six-pemny 
worth from the regular week- 
ly purveyors of ribaldry, blas- 
phemy and sedition. We 
must confess, however, that 
we feel a little commiseration 
for the persons who are foam- 
ing at us, because we are con- 
scious that we have sometimes 
chastised them with too un- 


‘relenting a hand, and the 


agony of punishment will goad 


' the dullest animal into phren- 


zy. We have exposed this paper 
to public derision, for its ig- 
norance of grammar; we 
have laughed at its logic ; we 
have rediculed ite criticisms ; 


‘we have detected its false- 


hoods; we have recorded the 


‘ sundry occasions, on which its 


principles eaused it to be 
kicked out of public reading 
rooms and libraries ; in short, 


‘we have done every thing 
‘ which could mortify a pom- 
‘ pous man, swelling in all the 
‘frothy grandeur of kis own 
‘ self-importance. Can we, 
‘ then, wonder that in the tor- 


ture it endures it should rave ¢ 
We wish we could administer 
the stightest consolation, in 
the way of a promise, not to 
castigate it in future, as we 
have done in times past. But 
we cannot; and the only fa- 
your we solicit is, that while 
we expose its public conduct 
it will continue to libel our 
private character. By these 
means, we shall be fellow- 
labourers in the same good 
eause, that of stamping upon 
it arimperishable stigma, — It! 
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may rely upon one thing, that 
no provocation in its power 
to give, shall ever induce us 
(though not lacking matertals) 
to court the infamy of a pri- 
vate libeller. Were we, iv- 
deed, capable of the task, we 
Should undertake it against 
fearful odds, because we have 
a character to lose. The no- 
torious Colonel Chartres, 
whose profligacy has been im- 
mortalized in the épitaph upon 


‘him by Arbuthnot, used to 


say, ‘ he would give ten 
thousand pounds for a good 
character, because he could 
make twenty thousand by it.’ 
This is a speculation not un- 
worthy the attention of the 
Old Times. 

“ There is a passage in Lord 
Bolingbroke’s Works, which 
we are tempted to quote, as 
a singularly felicitous descrip- 
tion of the writers who ex- 
hibit themselves in this Jour- 
nal. ‘The flowers they gather 
at Billingsgate’ says iis 
Lordship, speaking of sucli 
persons in his days, ‘ to adorn 
and enliven their productions, 
shall be passed over by me, 
without any reflection. They 
assume the privilege of water- 
men and eyster-women. Let 
them enjoy it in that good 
company, and exclusively of 
all other persons. ‘They cause 
no scandal: they give no o- 
fence ; they raise no ci 
but contempt in the breasts ° 
those they attack; and It!s . 
be hoped, for the honour © 
those whom they would be 
thought to defend, that il 
raise, by this low and dir ; 
practice, no other sentime: 
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inthem. When such authors 


‘ row scurrilous, tt would be 


highly unjust to impute their 
scurrility to any prompter, be- 
cause they have, in them- 
selves, all that is necessary to 


‘constitute a scold; ial-man- 


ners, impudence, a foul mouth, 


“and a fouler heart.’ We can- 


net conclude without calling 
the attention of this respecla- 
ble journal to an article in our 
preceding columns, where it 
will find another (the thou- 
sandth) proof of its undeviat- 


‘ing regard for truth. ‘These 


are the things which have 
made ‘ the galled jade 
wenee.’ ”’ 

Times, May 13. 


“ It will be observed, we are 
sure, that the Courier of last 


‘night does not attempt to 


gainsay or refute any single one 


‘of the grave charges which 


we brought against the cha- 
racters of the proprietors of 
that journal, Our disclosure, 
therefore, of the secret prac- 
tices of those rascals is be- 
yond the ,reach of contradic- 


‘tion. They stand openly ex- 


posed before the whole coun- 
try; not so much as we can 
expose them, certainly, but 
quite enough for the purposes 
of truth and justice at pre- 
sent. And these are the 
knaves who pretend to call 
the leyal subjects of this mo- 
narchy Radicals and Jaco- 
bins! The fellow who ap- 
plied to us for employment 
pleaded distress as his mo- 


live: so also. we find, on re- 


curring to the letter, did the 
other proprietor urge his em- 
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barrassments as his. motive for 
seeking to extort the public 
money from an eminent offi- 
cial character. ‘The effect of 
disappointment is the same in 
both cases: in one, the cau- 
tious retainer of the national 
purse is vilified without mercy ; 
in the other, we, the provident 
conservators of our own cha- 
racter and property, are day 
by day slandered and belied. 
lt became high time, there- 
fore, that we should put an 
end to these disgraceful prac- 
tices.”’ 


Times, May 17. 


“We certainly applied se- 
veral harsh terms (in allu- 
sion to a spurious French jour- 
nal) to the genileman whom 
we thought the chief proprie- 
tor of the Courier, tmagin- 
ing, from his supposed situa- 
tion in that journal, that he 
must have sanctioned the im- 
putation of the intentional 
falsehood and unfounded fa- 
brication cast upon The Times 
on Saturday se’nnight. But 
that gentleman having disa- 
vowed the sanction or allow- 
ance of that or any other 8wn- 
grounded charge against The 
Times, we. feel it our dut 
to express regret for the ex- 
pressions we used, which we 
now wish to consider as 
WITHDRAWN,” 

Peccavi! Down comes this 


pompous Walter,plump! Down 
upon his bare knees! He says © 
he feels it his duty to express 
REGRET at, and to WITH- 
DRAW, his assertions respect- 
ing “ the gentleman’’ whom he 
had before repeatediy called a 
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823 CovENTRY 
forger, a kndve, a rascal, and a 
wretch. Whether this feeling 
arose fiom pure fear of a pis* 
tol, or was of a real corporeal 
kiud, proceeding from a horse- 
‘whip, a cane, or a newly-soled 
boot, I know not; but, certain 
it is, that the feeling produced 
a great effect on the conduct of 
Mr.- Walter. But, though he 
may now (and, I dare say, he 
will always, i future) ‘call 
those “ gentlemen,” whom he 
has exhibited as forgers, knavee, 
rascals, wretches, and extorters 
of money ; the public will have 
no motive for changing its opi- 
nions and conclusions upon the 
subject. Walter may express 
his regret and wetkdraw his 
charges; but, the charges will 
remain before the public; and, 
for myself,.all 1 have to say, is, 
that these two newspapers have 
beencalumniating me for years ; 
and that both of them are con- 
stant calumniaiors of the Ra- 
diews, 

. I hope, that Mr. Duaneg, of 
Philadelphia, and many other, of 
the American Journalists, will 
give publicity to the whole of 


the above article. } have often 
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told the people of America 
what an infamous. thing this 
London press is: they may now 
see the proof in its own words: 
and it is a duty to lay this proof 
before them. 


Wm. COBBETT. 
London, May 23, 1820. 





—— 


COVENTRY ELEE€TION. 


The Petition from me, on this 
subject, cannot be proceeded in, 
the gentlemen, whose names 
were put in as sureties, having 
declined to enter into the te- 
cognizances. While I, by no 
means, blame them for this; 
while I think that the terrible 
state of things justify this great 
caution-on their part, I must for 
myself say, that I have fulfilled 
my promise to the Freemen of 
Coventry by. doing all in my 
power to obtain justice for 
them. 

I shall next week, publish an 
account of the Subscription and 
of the deficiency. There 's 4 
sum to make up; and, now that 
I have dime (for I have not had 
it before), I will give the public 
a full account of this matter. 





atti. 





ee, ‘ 
Clement, 969, Strand.—Price, in the Country, 
Sixpence balfpenny. | 























